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pring had busted out all over as 
the Friends gathered on the green- 
ing campus for a busy afternoon 
and evening of meetings. At committee 
sessions, starting at two, finances were un- 
tangled, beautiful and useful volumes were 
approved for purchase for the Library, 
ways to increase membership and encour- 
age participation were discussed, and sug- 
gestions were made for enlivening the 
Gazette with articles of interest to the 
wide range of Friends. More specifics on 
these matters may be found in the notes 
on the business meeting which follow. 
A cocktail party, hosted by President 
and Mrs. Whiteman at Sweet Briar 
House, was followed by dinner in Wailes 


Center and a talk by Congressman G. 
William Whitehurst of Norfolk. If the 


number of Friends who came was not 

large, those who did participate seemed to 

find the conference a rewarding event. 
Business MEETING OF FRIENDS 


Dr. Gerhard Masur, Chairman, called 
the meeting to order at 4:00 p.m. on April 
11 in the handsome Board Room of the 
Library. Fifteen members were present, 
but others drifted in as Elizabeth Lips- 
comb, Vice-Chairman and head of the Li- 
brary Needs Committee, reported that 
there would be a tribute to R. John Mat- 
thew in the next issue of the Gazette, and 
she proposed that his substantial contribu- 
tions to the Friends and the College be 
memoralized in a special bookplate in- 
scribed with his name to be applied to ac- 
quisitions in French literature. The mo- 
tion was passed unanimously. 

Mr. Peter Daniel presented the Treas- 
urer’s report which showed that total cash 


receipts since December 1, 1966 have 
amounted to $92,224 and total expendi- 
tures to $80,629, almost all of which have 
been used to purchase handsome, needed, 
and costly books, which the regular Li- 
brary budget could not afford, after ap- 
proval of titles submitted to the Library 
Needs Committee. Comparatively small 
amounts from the generous contributions 
of the Friends have been spent on the 
operating expenses of the organization. 
Income from endowment has enabled the 
Library to buy publications pertinent to 
the Rare Book Collection as they appear 
on the market. 

Mrs. Lipscomb proposed that the unex- 
pended portion of the allocation made two 
years ago to help in the rehabilitation of 
the Browsing Room ($2,504) be returned 
to the book budget, but it was found later 
that this had already been done at the 
council meeting in October. She also sug- 
gested that the lectures of the guest 
speakers at Friends’ meetings be taped and 
kept in the Browsing Room. Both of her 
motions passed and the budget of Mr. 
Daniel, after some discussion, was adopt- 
ed. 

Library Needs Commitee 

Miss Lydia Newland, Assistant Librar- 
ian, was asked to describe the volumes 
that have been proposed for purchase by 
the faculty and Library personnel. All 
were approved, and a list of them, to- 
gether with some annotations by Pro- 
fessor Emeritus Babette Levy, will appear 
in the November issue of the Gazette. 
This expenditure amounted to $3,751, and 
another one thousand was granted for the 
acquisition of tapes of documentary, his- 


\/ 


torical interest for the regular collection. 
This left a balance of $2,103, which it 
was agreed could be appropriated for 
books at the fall Council meeting on the 
basis of new faculty requests. 

» Nominating and Membership Committee 


0 Mrs. Reams reported on the selection 
« of new Council members. Those nomina- 
0) tions approved were: 

qi Mrs. William J. Watt, Lexington — 
i) Alumna 


Q 
p d Miss Susan Pond, McLean — Alumna 
Mrs. Lawrence Nelson, Lynchburg — 


‘ Friend 
@ Mr. Leif Aagaard, Amherst — Friend 
If any students indicate their interest 
)_ in the Friends organization next fall, they 
« will be considered as possible Council 
i) members. 


i) Mrs. Reams suggested that at least 
Ms three methods of increasing the general 


i) membership and attendance at meetings be 

, tried: 

1) Friends membership cards are to be 
available at alumnae club meetings. 
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(0) 2) Friends’ Fall Council meeting 
%d should be co-ordinated with the 
Vy Founders’ Day and Alumnae Meet- 
My ing, October 15-18. This joint ses- 
(3) sion, scheduled for October 16, will 
"es include a lecture by Williom Sloane 
() Coffin, the controversial and dy- 
re namic former chaplain at Yale. 

rey 3) An article on libraries and her use 


of them by Mrs. Lipscomb has ap- 
peared in the summer issue of the 
Alumnae Magazine. Lynn Gammill 
expressed her hope that interested 
Friends in metropolitan areas where 
there are Sweet Briar Clubs might 
be appointed to the Council. 


Publications and Program Committee 
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There was some discussion regarding 


4 

{i} direction of the newsletter. Professor 
fee, Ross Dabney noted that the last issue of 
\] the Gazette dealt almost completely with 
| administrative actions, whereas the previ- 
) ous issues included articles by faculty mem- 
@ bers, book reviews, etc. Opinion was ex- 
) pressed that an editor might be able to 
round-up articles for future issues, and a 
WY later meeting between Mr. Dabney and 


Mr. Henry James, Librarian, resulted in 
the appointment of Emeritus Professor 
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Babette Levy as editor for the November i) 
and subsequent issues of the Gazette. A @& 
note about Miss Levy appears elsewhere (i 
in this issue. no 
Development — Fund Raising ( 

Mr. F. Mark Whittaker of the De- ot 
velopment Office reviewed the results of i) 
several mailings this year to the member- 
ship of the Friends. Due to special econo- ( 
mies this year, costs for these appeals were 
greatly reduced over previous efforts, and 
the result as of the end of the fiscal year 
has been (figures are now available and 
are substituted for those presented in 
April) : 

June 30, 1975 June 30, 1974 ti 
Donations: $7,255 $7,952 0) 


Members: 277 322 Kad 
Proposing that a special effort should @, 


be made in the coming year to obtain more = 
life memberships, Mr. Whittaker sug- l 
gested that a special leaflet or brochure be — 4 
issued to aid in this drive. Dr. Masur U 
asked him to serve on an ad-hoc committee 
to develop his recommendations. 

Mr. James read letters from Mrs. ( 
Robert Shaw of Atlanta, Miss Edna Ann  § 
Osmanski at Princeton, and Mrs. Robert { 


Dunning in Connecticut who expressed re- Sa 
grets at having to be absent and sent (i) 
greetings to the membership. Dod 


A communication from Mrs. John A. i 
Ewald, Jr. suggesting that new books be & 
placed in the Library for parents to buy i 
on Parents Weekend was discussed. It w&% 
was decided not to try this method of ob- 
taining books for the Library. 

Mr. James explained that the exhibit 
hall in the Library will be remodeled to 
contain current periodicals and a reading 
area. He listed some changes that may be 
made in the future. Because the Rare Book 
Room is becoming crowded, there is the 
possibility of using the Conference Room 
for rare books. The space for archives 
must also be enlarged. The Libraries of 
the Tri-College Consortium are co-operat- 
ing to try to solve the shelf-space problem 
by means of a joint periodical bank. This 
is in the planning stage and there is no 
definite arrangement at present. 

The meeting adjourned at 5:00 p.m. 
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—Henry James, Jr. 
Secretary 
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(0) SUFFOCATION BY REGULATION 
by 

G. William Whitehurst 


(Congressman Whitehurst dined with 
the Friends on April 11, and then read 
this paper in Guion Lecture Hall. For 
reasons of space, only excerpts can be in- 
cluded here. Representing the 2nd Dis- 
trict in Norfolk, Congressman W hite- 
hurst is on the American Revolution Bicen- 
tennial Commission and is a member of the 
House Armed Services Committee. A 
graduate of Washington and Lee in 1950, 
he earned his master’s and doctoral de- 
grees from the University of Virginia and 
West Virginia in diplomatic history and 
has served with distinction in Congress 
since 1968. In the question period that fol- 
lowed this talk, Congressman Whitehurst 
was particularly interesting on the subject 
of why Congressmen vote as they do, on 
the politics of economics, and off-the- 
record insights into post-Watergate poli- 
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The growth of a large industrial republic 
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we More than 50 years ago the gloomy brought serious abuses of the public wel- % 
il German philosopher Oswald Spengler in fare by powerful railroad, oil, and steel (0) 
y Lhe Decline of the West, prophesied that interests, to name a few. It was inevitable "ee 
’« civilization was doomed to end with a that only the government could impose re- ft) 
0) final struggle between money and power— straint, and it did so in a series of land- MS 
0) business and government. And the inevi- mark pieces of legislation. 0) 
y table outcome, Spengler predicted, would As economic life became more diversi- 4 
%* be the triumph of governmental power fied and complex in the 20th century, the (0) 
\ over economic and political democracy. government’s role continued to grow, but ) 
() Not even Spengler, however, could have in the last two decades, new forces have (0) 
envisioned the pattern that we have fol- propelled the enormous growth of govern- "set 
0 lowed in the past few years. The record mental power so that private enterprise _ {i} 
¥% would seem to show that we have set for has been reduced from a restless, vigorous, Do 
‘ay. «ourselves the conscious goal of choking but chained animal to a docile cringing 7] 
mw and suffocating private enterprise through creature wincing in anticipation of the next 
q the creation of a myriad of bureaucratic blow from its master. () 
agencies and rules unimaginable in Speng- What are these forces? One is a dis- jt 
ler’s time. trust of the capitalist system that has 0) 
From the unbridled capitalism of a cen- rooted itself among a large segment of the re 

tury ago, we have witnessed a reversal so population. Someone, they believe, is (0) 

%¢ ~6complete that free enterprise is now in making an unfair profit. Concurrently, Kx) 
0 danger of becoming as extinct as the dino- there has appeared, particularly in this (0) 
eq aur. The incredible thing is that a ma- generation, a utopian view of the world ee 
0 jority of Americans are not aware of it. that obstinately refuses to come to terms (i 
ye Indeed, we have a substantial number of with reality. This is, I think, the most KS 
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0 people and spokesmen who demand that dangerous force of all. The Camelot spell 
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"eat the noose be tightened further with addi- we cast upon ourselves in the 1960’s trans- 08, 
(I tional restrictions and controls. But ask lated itself into an outpouring of legisla- 1) 
"set businessmen, manufacturers, construction tion which we naively believed would erad- Se 
i engineers, and managers, or almost anyone icate poverty, purify our environment, per- 0 
| ~who strives to earn a living in the free fect our educational system, and spare us Ro) 
i) enterprise system, and he will tell you the perils of prolonged ill health or old 0 
6g, what is happening to him. age. Only the government itself could ful- Rd 
) How did it all begin? It is easy to trace fill the role of such a giant benefactor and () 
’o the course of such early regulatory agen- it did so willingly, stimulated by the  & 
) cies as the Interstate Commerce Commis- whetted appetite of millions of recipients {) 


ee sion or the Federal Trade Commission. , and reinforced by elected officials from 
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Presidents to Congressmen who not un- 
naturally wished to reap the political fruit 
of their actions. 

A host of organizations have come into 
being, all well-intentioned but suffering 
from a monumental! delusion that they can 
draft a law to protect every right, defend 
every privilege, and anticipate every 
threat. 

Last winter a remarkable little book 
was published in Washington by the 
American Enterprise Institute for Public 
Policy Research. It is entitled, Govern- 
ment-Mandated Price Increases, A Neg- 
lected Aspect of Inflation. 

The point of Murray L. Weidenbaum’s 
book is that not only is business being ham- 
strung by over-regulation, but you, the 
public, the noble consumer, who are the 
object of so much protection, are paying 
a high price for it. Since 1962, the ex- 
tension of the government’s regulation of 
business has taken the form of nearly 30 
major and minor pieces of legislation. The 
total number of people now employed in 
U. S. regulatory agencies now stands at 
over 63,000, and the federal budget for 
business regulation has increased from 
$1,308,000,000 in 1972 to over $2 billion 
this year. 

And what does this mean to private 
enterprise? A firm employing more than 
50 people is required to fill out as many as 
75 to 80 different types of forms in the 
course of one year. A large corporation, 
with about 40,000 employees, reports that 
it uses 125 file drawers of backup material 
just to meet federal reporting require- 
ments on personnel and the equivalent of 
14 full-time employees to staff this per- 
sonnel reporting activity. 

Perhaps nowhere has the regulatory 
squeeze been felt so painfully as it has in 
the automobile industry. Ever since Ralph 
Nader’s Unsafe At Any Speed, the auto 
industry has fought a losing battle with 
pollution and safety regulations. The re- 
sult of all this has been a federally man- 
dated rise in prices which comes out to 
$320 for the average car between 1968 
and 1974.1 

My pet peeve is with OSHA, the Occu- 
pational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion. You cannot imagine the complaints 
that I get about this agency in my District. 

The costs to business for compliance 
with OSHA regulations are not low. 
Planned industrial investments in health 
and safety equipment will rise from $2.5 


1. Weidenbaum, p. 25 
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billion in 1972 to $3.4 billion in 1977. If 
we go to the stiff noise standards sup- 
ported by the Environmental Protection 
Agency, the compliance cost is expected to 
rise to $31.6 billion.” 

The act came into being with the valid 
purpose of cutting down on industrial acci- 
dents. Many of them would be alive if 
better safety measures had been in effect, 
but as the Federation of American Scien- 
tists has stated, “The Occupational Safety 
and Health Act .. . has surfaced at least 
as many problems as it was designed to 
solve.’ One of the biggest flaws in the 
Act, as in so many other laws recently 
passed, is that regulations are not spelled 
out by the Congress. Instead, the agen- 
cies are empowered to draw them up. 


The regulations defy the wisdom and 


patience of a Philadelphia lawyer. They 
are so lacking in uniformity that employers 
do not know how to comply and employees 
are not in a position to know when a regu- 
lation has been violated. 


You will ask how it is that Members of 
Congress can vote for legislation which 
takes the form of a Frankenstein’s mon- 
ster. The truth is that most of the Mem- 
bers are not sufficiently informed nor do 
they realize the consequences of legislation 
of this kind. Few members have the time 
to read the hearings connected with a bill 
and many do not even read the report of 
the bill, which scarcely covers the details 
of the legislation. 

Before I came to Congress I pursued an 
academic career for 18 years. We know 
that free thought in our society is pre- 
served by open competition among schol- 
ars. Walter Wriston told the Commercial 
Club of Boston that ‘“‘Just as thought con- 
trol is the great enemy of freedom of in- 
quiry in both the press and academia, eco- 
nomic controls are the great enemy of the 
entrepreneurial spirit.” 


For too long we have become over- 
reliant upon our government. The un- 
healthy and hostile attitude of some to- 
ward a free market will always find a 
forum some place, but, one cannot erode 
freedom in one sector of society without 
adversely affecting all others. All history 
argues that the media and academia in 
America have as great a stake in preserv- 
ing a free market for goods and services 
as do businessmen in defending the free 
market for ideas. We need to have both 
or we may find ourselves with neither. 


2. Weidenbaum, p. 51 
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IN MEMORY ... 


In saddening succession the Friends of the Library suffered grievous 
loss of leadership in January and June. John Matthew and Gerhard Masur 


had not only contributed greatly to the achievements of the Friends this (0) 
past year, but the promise of their inspiring guidance for the months ahead Ns 
had created great expectations. These fine tributes to them can only par- 0 
tially assuage the sorrow that is felt by all the Friends at their passing end 
from us. ie 


ROBERT JOHN MATTHEW 
1907-1974 


he death of John Matthew in 

late January of this year came 

as a deep shock to the Sweet 
Briar community. He was an enthusiastic 
and outstanding teacher, and a trusted and 
loyal colleague. For the Friends of the 
Sweet Briar Library, his passing is a 
grievous loss. 

John Matthew’s interests and his ca- 
reer made him a particularly valuable 
addition to the board of the Friends when 
he joined the group as Chairman of Pub- 
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DR. AND MRS. R. JOHN MATTHEW 
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0 lications and Programs in 1974. His pro- especially for the up-dating of the Li- "i 
ye longed education in France resulted in brary’s collection of Modern French y 


Authors. His close connection with the 
French literary and academic world would 
have been of great help in this as in so 


the bestowal of his doctorate from the 
University of Clermont-Ferrand in 1932. 
After his years of teaching in Hunter Col- 
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"ee lege, the American University in Wash- many other areas of the continuing activi- >» 

0 ington, the College of the City of ties of the Friends of the Sweet Briar i) 

s¢ New York, and in various universities in Library. Y 
r 


In the interests of his community, Dr. 
Matthew and his wife, Helen, gave of 
their time and enthusiasm to the further- 
ance of the Amherst Library. For his 
friends and associates, there was no end 
to his generosity and encouragement. His 
welcoming smile, his appreciation of 
everyone's particular nature, his genial- 
ity, and his love for Sweet Briar—these 
are but a few aspects of his endearing vy 
and as chief in the counter-intelligence personality. Indeed, the bell tolls not for (0) 
division Headquarters at Bolling Field. him, but for us who mourn his absence. bod 
His foreign and domestic decorations 1) 


Europe, he came to Sweet Briar College 
in 1957 as professor of French and gen- 
eral director of the Junior Year in France 
(1957-1972). In addition to his academic 
duties, he was engaged in work for Books 

Across the Sea and for the Fulbright Ex- 
‘i change Program. He served his country 
during the Second World War as first 
lieutenant on the General Staff in Wash- 
ington, as captain in the Air-intelligence, 
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and recognitions include, among many 
others, the Chevalier Palmes Academi- 
ques, Chevalier Ordre National du Mer- 
ite, and the Gold Medal of the City of 
Paris. He was a member and constantly 
active participant in many American 
societies, associations, and unions, all 
of which are listed in Who’s Who in 
America. 

John Matthew was particularly helpful 


Chill of dawn and dark of midnight no ‘eo 


more shall fall between us, 

Nor even the wet April wind, or largess 
of the sun 

Tempt us to desire of mortal days for 
you whose days are done. 

You shall lie by living waters, you shall 
walk with laughing heroes, 

You are garnered up in safety in a large 
and lofty room. 


—Helen G. Masur ey 
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to the Friends for their 1975-76 program, 
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GERHARD MASUR 
IQOI-1975 

weet Briar College has suffered 
a grievous loss in the sudden 
death on June 21st of Dr. Gerhard 
Masur, Professor of History Emeritus. 
Professor Masur came to Sweet Briar 
in 1947 as Visiting Professor for one 
term. He stayed with us for twenty 
years. From the beginning he made a 
great impact on the college through his 
teaching and his scholarship. The most 
illustrious member of our History De- 
partment, he brought prestige to the col- 
lege through his publications, his papers 
before learned societies and his many 
other important contributions to the 
history profession in Germany and Latin 
America as well as in the United States. 
Of his books the most notable are his 
biography of the great Latin American 
liberator, Simon Bolivar (Albuquerque, 
University of New Mexico Press, 1948) ; 
his Prophets of Yesterday; Studies in 
European Culture, 1890-1914 (New 
York, 1961; Nationalism in Latin Ameri- 
ca, Diversity and Unity (New York, 
1966); and Imperial Berlin (New York, 
1971) which was commissioned by the 
Berlin Historische Kommission. Auto- 
graph copies of his books are a prized 

collection in the Sweet Briar Library. 
Professor Masur was widely known as 
a highly respected member of his craft. 
At Sweet Briar he is best remembered as 
an admired and fascinating teacher. His 
courses were always popular and over- 
flowing with students. An advisee once 
said to me: “I am going to take a course 
with Dr. Masur even if it is under-water 
basket weaving.” His lectures were not 
only thoughtful and original, they were 
also spellbinders. After a careful historical 


dissection of the character and career 
of Napoleon, Professor Masur would say 
with a twinkle in his eye, ‘“And now abou 
Josephine!” For another fine attribute 
of this great professor was a sparkling 
sense of humor. 

The History Department valued Dr. 
Masur also as a loyal and helpful col- 
league who gave us solid support and 
guidance, especially during the years 
when he served as chairman. He has long 
been a good friend of the college. Even 
after his retirement to Lynchburg he 
often participated as a guest in the 
History Seminar or gave a lecture in a 
course or two. These were always great 
occasions for us, made gayer by the 
presence of his good wife, Helen. The 
most recent evidence of his devotion to 
Sweet Briar was his able and faithful 
leadership as Chairman of the Friends of 
the Library. Professor Masur will be 
greatly missed and always remembered by 
those who were privileged to know him 
and work with him at Sweet Briar and 
especially by all those alumnae who were 
his students. 


—Lysbeth W. Muncy 


NEW GAZETTE EDITOR AND CHAIRMAN 


It is a pleasure to be able to announce 
that the Publications Committee of the 
Friends has been fortunate enough to per- 
suade Babette M. Levy, Professor Emer- 
itus of American Literature who also holds 
a degree in library science, to become Edi- 
tor of forthcoming issues of the Gazette. 
In light of the suggestions made at the 
spring annual meeting that the Gazette 
should include articles of general interest 
on books and libraries, Miss Levy is en- 
dowed with the pertinent qualifications to 
improve the literary quality of our news- 
letter. Having taught at Hunter College 
in New York for 38 years, she was the 
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first recipient of Sweet Briar’s Charles A. 
Dana Chair in English which she occupied 
with distinction from 1968 until her retire- 
ment two years ago. Author of a forth- 
coming book on Cotton Mather, she is a 
book reviewer and was a most popular and 
respected teacher. Even before she as- 
sumes her editorship, Miss Levy has this 
summer been planning new features for 
the publication. 

Elizabeth Johnston Lipscomb, ’59 of 
Lynchburg, who has been Vice-Chairman, 
has agreed to serve as Chairman of the 
Friends for 1975-76. 
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